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THE JAUNDICED EY#. 


It has long been the fashion for writers of our 
English race, from the vantage-ground of a 
conservatism assumed (without very close in- 
quiry) as our peculiar birthright, to speak in 
slighting or scornful terms of the fickleness of 
the multitude as exemplified in the history of 
other peoples. Ancient Athenians and modern 
Frenchmen have served alike to point the moral, 
and the study of their history gives repeated 
warning of the dangers that flow from instability 
of purpose. It is only the firmly-anchored char- 
acter that may withstand the tempests of passion, 





and hold to its moorings despite the angry onset 
of winds and waves. There is much, indeed, in 
the recorded experience of both England and 
America to warrant our complacency in this 
respect, and we have achieved many victories of 
civilization in peaceful ways when a more tur- 
bulent stock would have thought bloodshed the 
necessary accompaniment and consecration. 
But a nation, no less than an individual, has 
a character that is subject to modifications, and 
these modifications, insensible in their daily or 
yearly effect, may in time come to acquire a 
cumulative impetus that will prove formidable, 
and will threaten what have hitherto been 
thought to be the very bulwarks of the nation’s 
life. Principles and ideals that have stood in 


seeming integrity for generations may succumb 
to corrosive influences that have been working 
upon them in silence and concealment until the 
column has become a shell and the corner-stone 
a honeycomb. We had some startling revela- 


tions in this sense a few years ago, when we 
discovered that the Declaration of Independence 
was to be held as naught in the presence of the 
opportunity to subjugate a foreign people, and 
that the Monroe Doctrine had suffered a sea- 
change, being transformed from a statement of 
mutual international obligations into an arrogant 
pronouncement of national selfishness. With 
these and other developments of recent years in 
mind, we may hardly lay to our souls the flat- 
tering unction that we are immune to the 
temptations that lead other nations into the 
paths of vainglorious folly. 

Colonel Higginson once informed us that 
the possession of an added drop of nervous 
fluid marked our national differentiation from 
the parent stock, and made us a superior people. 
We may admit the added element without being 
altogether sure that its physiological action is 
for good. There are some indications, in fact, 
that it makes for instability and bad temper 
and irrational conduct. If we are lacking in 
the power to see life steadily and see it whole, 
to that extent we’ become prone ta prejudice and 
deaf to the counsels of sobriety. And grave 
problems are pressing upon us, quite as grave 
as any we have faced in the past, which demand 
for their solution the unprejudiced outlook and 
the sober judgment. We are called upon to 
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grapple with corruption in business and politics, 
with social injustice, and with the ethical an- 
archy that attends the breaking up of outworn 
religious systems. To work regeneration in 
these departments of activity is our twentieth- 
century task, and it is as big a task as we have 
ever been called upon to undertake. Our chief 
danger will be found in the spirit of recklessness, 
for the eagerness of unbalanced reformers for 
immediate results is likely to destroy the good 
with the bad, and to set back our civilization in 
the very name of progress. 

A foreigner who should judge us by our news- 
papers, and especially by such of our newspapers 
as have the largest circulation, would be bound 
to set us down as one of the most emotional of 
peoples in our dealings with the graver issues 
of life. The success of those journals is so 
clearly due to their sensational appeal, their 
cheap sentimentalism, and their flattery of the 
mob, that it becomes pertinent to ask if they 
have not gauged their public with a fair degree 
of discernment. This impression finds further 
emphasis in the very marked recent tendency 
of our weekly and monthly periodicals to aban- 
don their old-time traditional dignity and copy 
the sensation-mongering methods of the daily 
press. And when we find the novelists marking 
out their course upon the same lines, we may 
feel pretty sure that a new social force is at 
work, likely in the long run to have very con- 
siderable consequences. 

It is of the novelists that we wish particularly 
to speak, for so many of them have turned 
tractarian of late that the most fetching title is 
nowadays more likely than not to label some 
social nostrum or other, or to return an indict- 
ment of some phase of our national life, or to 
preach, with hardly an effort to disguise it, some 
new doctrinaire . An excellent example 
is Mr. Herbert Quick's “The Broken Lance,” 
which keeps within the lines of legitimate fiction 
until the reader is fairly committed, and then 
becomes an exhibition of the peculiar form of 
monomania known to readers of single-tax liter- 
ature. The adoption of a new form of taxation 
is to prove the panacea for all the ills of society ; 
and those ills, of course, are skilfully aggravated 
to make the application of the remedy seem the 
more urgent. Another illustration is found in 
« The Convert,” by Miss Elizabeth Robins, who 
finds the primal source of all wrong (as far as 
women is concerned) in the fact that the strong 
and selfish sex insists upon keeping political 
rights within its own control. 

The exploitation of dishonesty in business 





and financial affairs (with the strong implication 
that nothing but dishonesty is to be found in 
those quarters) has now for several years been 
a favorite theme of the novelists, who explain 
the inner workings of bank and railway and 
insurance corporations, of market manipulators, 
and of industrial establishments, with a thorough- 
ness that quite convinces the average reader that 
the real thing is under his observation. It is 
particularly noble of these novelists thus to waste 
themselves upon precept when they might be 
enjoyed in practice, for even the profits accruing 
from a “ best seller” are trifling in comparison 
with the profits of the enterprises under their con- 
sideration, and it is quite evident that commercial 
success would be in their grasp if only they cared 
to reach for it. No one so familiar with the ways 
of thievery could fail to hold his own in the game 
of wits which these writers assume all business 
to be. 

Political corruption is another hard-worked 
theme of these reformers by example. Their 
method, with slight variations, is to show us the 
successful politician surrounded by his hench- 
men, and, by means of intimidation or bribery, 
holding the public in the hollow of his hand. 
When this picture is drawn in detail, the modern 
David appears upon the scene, and the pebble 
from his sling does the rest. Goliath is laid 
low, and the situation receives peculiar piquancy 
if he has a daughter whom David loves. The 
federal judge (who is in reality the most inde- 
pendent official in our entire system) is a favor- 
ite victim of the sort of novel now in question, 
and the villainy which his mask of dignity con- 
ceals is relentlessly exposed. 

All this muck-raking has two unfortunate 
consequences. It presents as a whole a picture 
of our national life that is absolutely untypical, 
however exactly an occasional instance may 
exemplify it. The foreign observer, reading of 
this welter of corruption and crime in which 
our novelists so delightedly plunge us, get an 
impression as false as that which we, for exam- 
ple, get of French life from the study of modern 
French fiction. Taking a more practical view 
of this consequence, it may be remarked that 
the foreigner, reading a lurid account of our 
meat-packing industry, renounces our steaks 
and ; reading of our insurance “ graft- 
ers,” he cancels his policies in American com- 
panies; and reading of our piratical railway 
financiers, he dumps his stocks on the market. 
The other uence, and the more serious 


of the two, is that the novelists who thus lend 
themselves to sensationalism are deliberately 
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putting themselves into alliance with the yellow 
journalism which is our chief national disgrace, 
and are fomenting the evil passions of greed and 
envy which already show ominous signs of 
breaking bounds and sweeping away the old 
landmarks of law and justice. 

If we cannot exhibit more restraint, even in 
our popular literature, than we have shown of 
late, we may as well give up our pretension.of 
superior national poise and sobriety. Impulse 
and recklessness could not much further go 
than we have already allowed them to go in the 
late onslaught upon our social system. Under 
the specious plea of attacking privilege, funda- 
mental right is being assailed on every hand, to 
say nothing of the many special assaults upon 
individualism. The tyranny of the majority, 
of which Herbert Spencer made such dire 
prophecies, gets worse and worse, and every ex- 
tension of this despotism is made in the name 
of philanthropy. But, as Ibsen said, and 
Emerson long before him, all these things 
aimed at by half-educated reformers are the 
merest externals, and could accomplish, even 
were they turned in the right direction, no real 
regeneration. ‘I do not wish to remove from 
my present prison to a prison a little larger,” 
said Emerson, “I wish to break all prisons.” 
There is nothing that we more need as a nation 
than a stout reiffirmation of the first principles 
of individualism, a substitution of clear vision 
for the present jaundiced gaze of too many 
among us, and a new realization of the fact 
that reforms made by precipitation or violence 
are apt to cost more than they are worth. 








THE TWO WORLDS. 


Has anyone ever made a census of the beings born 
of words — counted the population of that kingdom 
of the imagination which hovers above our heads in 
air, or invisibly occupies the spaces of the earth ? 
A “Who's Who” of the gods and godesses, heroes 
and heroines, villains and merrymen of literature, 
would be a huge affair. All the Mythological 
Dictionaries, all the lists of folk-lore creations, 
would have to be emptied into it. All the inhab- 
itants of Playland and Poemland and Novelland 
would have to be mustered and marshalled in its 
pages. To the ordinary well-read man, the world 
of fiction is like the sky on a clear night. A few 
thousand bright stars are visible, while countless 
others are unseen or show only in the congregated 
gleam of the Milky Way. 

One curious result of such an enumeration would 
be to reveal that in some directions the people of 
fancy overcount reality. It is safe to say that there 








are two thousand novels published and plays brought 
out in England every year. It is also reasonable 
to estimate that each one of these productions con- 
tains, on an average, two members of the nobility 
among its characters. This would be more than ten 
times the membership of the House of Lords. And 
as the fictive creation of titles has been going on 
for generations, the actual holders of hereditary 
honors in England must have been overwritten 
many hundred times deep. England would have 
to be enlarged to the size of Africa, to hold all the 
estates the wizards of the pen have crowded into it. 
And the great poets, artists, soldiers, statesmen, and 
financiers who have been projected by the literary 
imagination would make a population for a consider- 
able city. The shining ones of life are the favorites 
of fiction, and every real personage of this kind 
must go attended by a crowd of airy phantoms of 
himself, whereas the average or less than average 
citizen has not one chance in ten thousand of being 
confronted by his ghost-like similar. 

It is impossible really to separate the creations of 
the Hisforical Muse from those of her more imagina- 
tive sisters. Clio wears the same clothes and uses the 
same instrument of expression as Melpomene or 
Erato. They all depend on words to convince or 
inspire mankind. We say, indeed, that history is 
true and literature is fiction; but in the first place 
this is a large and unestablished claim; and in the 
second place, literature, being as a rule wrought by 
the greater hands, makes a deeper and more lasting 
impression on us. Achilles is more dazzlingly splen- 
did than Alexander; Trimalchio is more real than 
Tiberius. But the two forms of human record are 
everlastingly confused. Fiction deals largely with 
the personages and facts of history, and history 
borrows the interpretive and dramatic devices of lit- 
erature. Historic evidence, indeed, is hardly more 
than a jest. That certain incidents occurred and 
certain people lived in the past is sure; but the 
causes and details of those incidents and the motives 
and personalities of those actors are wrapped in 
obscurity and open to the interpretation of every 
new historian. 

Literature is defined as an imitation of life, and 
its world is usually conceived as a sort of a mirage 
of reality. In recent times, the nearer it can get 
to the prose and placidness of ordinary life, the 
better it is thought to succeed. But even in the 
hands of the most accomplished apostle of ennui, 
literature, by reason of its necessary concentration 
and selectiveness, is different from life. It is life 
reflected in the medium of a single artist’s brain — 
colored by his moods; changed by his passions and 
prejudices, charged with the impressions of all ‘he 
has learned of the past, imitative of the work of 
preceding artists. Books beget books, and char- 
acters create characters. The Poor Parson in 
Chaucer, Fielding’s Parson Adams, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, My Uncle Toby, Dominie Sampson, and 
Mr. Pickwick are in lineal descent. No two writers 
give us the report of the same life in the same way. 
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French life as depicted by Hugo and Dumas is a 
contradiction, a destroying contrast. The New 
England scenes of Hawthorne and of Mrs. Freeman 
are equally things apart. Literature surely depends 
more upon the author’s gift of vision, his inner per- 
sonality, and his skill in language, than it does upon 
the raw materials of nature and humanity upon 
which he works. Real life, indeed, is hardly more 
than the peg upon which he hangs the draperies of 
his thought. 

It follows that the laws of real life are inappli- 
eable to literature. I do not mean by “laws” the 
actual possibilities and certain consequences of human 
action, —- though literature can those also, 
— but the rules and conventions of good behavior. 
Spenser passes for a moral poet, but he draws the 
picture of a sensual paradise which if it could be 
realized in our midst would be shut up by the police. 
Sophocles is the most noble-minded of the Greeks, 
but in his C£dipus he tells a story so shocking that 
it could hardly be whispered about in ordi con- 
versation. The peculiar sphere of literature, indeed, 
is the outré, the violent, the exceptional, the unre- 
strained. It deals by preference with passions, 
vices, crimes, which we try to restrain in real life. 
And it pictures these in the most vivid way, isolating 
and toning up to them ; whereas in life they are so 
largely diluted with commonplace as to be hardly 
noticed. Of course, literature also deals with the 
noble and the virtuous side of life, and perhaps this 
side is the corrective of the other. But if it obeyed 
the laws we draw up to guide life, it would deal 
with good alone. Yet in the larger view I do not 
believe its exploitation of evil does any harm. -An 
imaginative boy will go through a course of reading 
in English literature, — will follow the fortunes of 
the rakes and roués of Elizabethan and Restoration 
comedy, will take purses with Claude Duval and 
gallop the roads with Dick Turpin, —and come 
through the ordeal more pure and honest than an 
unlettered youth who has only known the expe- 
riences of practical life. The imaginative boy has 
common-sense. He does not take the apparitions of 
fancy for the solid appearances of the world. We 
all need stimulus and intoxication, and when we can 
get these things from literature we can largely dis- 
pense with them in life. The whole domain of 
fairy-tale, folk-lore, mythological legend, and outré 
invention, is a play or game of mankind by which 
it tries to divert its mind from its cares and dul- 
nesses. It is a make-believe by which it seeks to 
impose on its own credulity an impossible ideal of 
its own power and achievements. 

Yet the action and reaction of life and literature 
are as sure as the tides. Sometimes life, by means 
of dewmonically gifted personages or overwhelming 
successions or combinations of events, draws litera- 
ture after it, — makes poets its slavish and usually 
insignificant copyists. Sometimes great tre- 
mendous actions, are projected, “all made out of 
the Carver’s brain,” and influence men at once or 
perennially. Men like Pericles, or Augustus, or 








Louis XIV. impose themselves on literature, dictate 
the tastes and forms which the artists must follow. 
Women like Cleopatra, or Mary Queen of Scots, 
carry after them a still longer train of poet-worship- 
pers. Great events like the Persian War, the con- 
quests of Cxsar, or the Crucifixion, employ the pens 
of multitudes. On the other hand, great embodi- 
ments of humanity risen from some unknown depth of 
dreaming thought — Job, Prometheus, Don Quixote, 
Hamlet, to name no others, — create action in their 
turn, become bone of the bone, flesh of the flesh of 
the world. Werther, a projection of Goethe’s per- 
sonality, swept half Germany off its feet by its 
revolt and sentimentality. And it is impossible to 
say how much the spirit of Napoleon, and hence the 
fates of nations, was influenced by Macpherson’s 
Ossian. Of course, if we accept the dictum, which 
is at the root of modern science and philosophy, 
that “there is nothing in the mind but what the 
senses put there,” we must refer the creations of the 
mind back to experience, and so make literature and 
life one. But the dictum is not true. The eternal 
laws of thought are in the mind, and the germs of 
origination and difference. If this were not so, all 
minds would be pretty much alike; for they all go 
through pretty much the same experience. 

Is literature, then, a creation? M. Rodin, the 
great French sculptor—I do not say realistic 
sculptor, for he is too universal for such a label — 
brushes the idea aside with the remark that “none 
but fools imagine we create.” Is that so? There 
is M. Rodin’s Balzac. Without denying its power, 
all opinion asserts that the statue is not like Balzac, 
or anybody else. For any resemblance to reality, 
M. Rodin might just as well have carved a chimera 
or a snark. If, then, a man produces something 
which was never in the world before, and which but 
for him would never have existed, is it not very 
near to our idea of creation? Art springs from the 
marriage of experience and revery. It is true that if 
a man goes on copying and reproducing the work of 
past artists, his efforts will lack that freshness and 
newness which are the signs of creative work. But 
he will also lose this freshness and newness if he 
copies, without inspiration, the frail, dull figures of 
humanity. To my mind, M. Rodin’s statues are the 
most ideal of modern times — the ones most informed 
with thought, inspired beyond the semblance of life. 

I am disposed to think that the highest kind of 
creative intellect does not allow itself to be much dis- 
turbed by reality. The man himself may be pitch- 
forked into all kinds of action, but he does not take 
experience greedily or readily. A few forms or 
movements of life he seizes upon, and with these he 
retires into his cave, and, brooding over them— 
aérating them with his own imaginations, twisting 
and twining them into a thousand shapes — he 
finally produces the new thing which we recognize 
as the work of genius. Solitude is the prerequisite 
for all great work. It is only the warrior who sulks 
in his tent who can turn the tide of battle with a single 
shout. Cuarces Leonarp Moore. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


An Eneuisn Haut or Fame now threatens to cause 
as much discussion and fault-finding as has the similar 
temple to renown in this country. The dome of the 
re-decorated and recently re-opened British Museum 
reading-room is divided into twenty spaces, of which 
a clock occupies one, while to the nineteen others are 
assigned nineteen names — “the greatest and most 
representative in English literature” — chosen by the 
Museum trustees. The names raised to lasting honor 
in that’ stately dome are — Chaucer, Caxton, Tindale, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Addison, 
Swift, Pope, Gibbon, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Tennyson, and Browning. Glaring omissions 
will at once be noted by everyone, but no two amended 
lists will exactly agree. In general,'the exclusion of 
novelists will excite comment and criticism. Scott, to 
be sure, is snatched from oblivion; but only because he 
wrote some excellent poetry before he produced still 
better prose. The trustees regard fiction as “less import- 
ant than any other branch of literary art.” Exemplary 
Britons ! Tindale and Locke and Addison are duly grate- 
ful: before a bench of judges more appreciative of the 
flower of imaginative literature their claims might have 
suffered. But even counting out Fielding, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, we note with some surprise and regret the 
absence of Goldsmith, Johnson, Burns, Shelley, and 
Keats, not to speak of Dryden, Bunyan, Burke, and 
Ruskin. Still, we are thankful, on the whole, that the 
responsibility of selecting the nineteen greatest names 
in English literature was not placed upon our shoulders. 





WHITTIER RELICS AT HAVERHILL were on exhibition 
in abundance at the celebration there of his hundredth 
birthday ; but the most interesting display of Whittierana 
was at the public library, in the building that the poet 
himself helped to dedicate thirty-two years ago when 
he wrote for the occasion his now familiar poem, “The 
Library,” which was set to music by B. J. Lang and sung 
at the dedicatory exercises. Except one private collec- 
tion, the Haverhill accumulation of Whittier books and 
manuscripts and other matter is probably the largest in 
existence. It contains more than thrée hundred items, 
including of course most of the editions of the poet’s 
writings and | (most valuable of all) a file of the « Haver- 
hill Gazette,” to which Whittier contributed the greater 
number of his early poems, often under an assumed name. 
How many of his obscurely published poems have never 
been collected or even identified, no one can tell; but 
their number must be large. The entire collection at 
the Haverhill library, with its suggestion of much still 
uncollected matter, impresses the observer with the 
modest Quaker poet’s great and ready productivity. 
Verse must have been, indeed, from his very youth, the 
most natural medium of expression to this American 
poet. . . * 

GENIUS IN DISTRESS is always a moving spectacle — 
except, perhaps, when the sufferer comes 
at our own door with a petition for relief. A story 
now current concerning the unfortunate poet Francis 
Thompson, whose death was recently reported from 
London, has elements of pathos and also a touch of the 
marvellous, the supernatural, and the ghostly. Prob- 
ably the tale has lost aothing in the telling, but it is 
said that poor Thompson, whose fortunes once reached 
so low an ebb that he even resorted to match-selling 
and to cab-calling at theatre doors to keep body and 


soul together, at last became so discouraged that he 
decided to end his wretched existence. Saving up his 
pitiful little earnings until he had enough money to buy 
a dose of laudanum, he retired with his precious pur- 
chase to his chosen haunt in Covent Garden Market and 
proceeded to drink the poison; but he had taken only 
half when, according to his own account, his hand was 
arrested, and lo! Chatterton stood by his side dissuad- 
ing him from the rash deed. The would-be suicide 
gave heed, recalling how barely the other had missed 
the aid and comfort that were on their way to him even 
as he was drinking that fatal dose of arsenic and water 
in the attic chamber of No. 39 Brooke Street. And 
so, in Thompson’s case, it proved that an editor who 
had published some of the poet’s verses and wished to 
pay him, had that very day succeeded in tracing him to 
the chemist’s shop where the laudanum had been 
bought. The story, whether fact or fiction, makes one 
regret that its hero did not live to enjoy an honored old 
age, and also illustrates anew the old adage that it is 
always darkest just before dawn. 

THE PERENNIAL BOOK-PILFERER, a hardy perennial if 
there ever was one, continues to vex the authorities of 
open-shelf libraries. Our largest public library, that of 
Boston, loses somewhat over a thousand volumes yearly 
through theft — all the branch libraries being included 
in making up this total. But since some hundreds are 
annually returned as surreptitiously as they were bor- 
rowed, the final showing is less disheartening than are 
the figures published at the end of each year. Thus, 
of books reported missing at the central library, 240 
were unostentatiously replaced on the shelves in 1902, 
389 in 1903, 336 in 1904, 304 in 1905, and 251 in 1906. 
Moreover, there is some comfort in the official assurance 
“that the books taken are principally of the cheaper 
sort, that many of them are books taken by children, 
and that in numerous instances they are taken not 
primarily by theft, but through informal or irregular 
borrowing, in disregard of the proper rules relating to 
charging upona library card. It is also clear, from 
our experience, that many books taken from the open 
shelves, no doubt with the intention of returning them, 
never are returned; probably being thrown aside or 
forgotten by the irresponsible persons who took them.” 
The irregular borrowing of a book for purposes of 
reading or study is a venial offence compared with the 
taking of a rare edition to fill a gap in one’s private 
collection, or with appropriating an expensive volume 
in order to raise money by its sale. 

THE POPULAR PATRONAGE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
appears to be fully twice as great in this country as in 
Great Britain — a gratifying testimonial to the practical 
efficiency of our highly-developed system of library 
management. Mr. J. Duff Brown has made a digest 
of the reports of three hundred public libraries in the 
United Kingdom; and from this digest we learn that of 
the population supplied with free libraries only about 
six per cent have registernd as borrowers, only two and 
one-half per cent visit the reading rooms, and the average 
number of books drawn annually by each borrower is 
three. While no corresponding statistics of our own 
libraries are available, yet the figures published by 
several of them se y make a comparatively cred- 
itable showing. us, according to late reports, the 
number of sethtend © borrowers in Boston is about thir- 
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borough and in Louisville the same, in Grand Rapids 
sixteen, in Bridgeport ten, while in some of the smaller 
communities the percentage rises to forty and fifty. 
Even the lowest of these figures is far above the British 
average; but after all it is to be regretted, and also to 
be wondered at, that it is not higher. If all who refused 
to avail themselves of their public-library privileges were 
to unite and to vote a suspension of the public appro- 
priation for library support, what a cloud of intellectual 
darkness would overspread the land ! 

AN OCTOGENARIAN SHAKESPEARE SCHOLAR whom 
many will delight to honor with at least a silent tribute 
of admiration and good will as he enters on his ninth 
decade of useful years, is Dr. William J. Rolfe, of 
Cambridge — our Cambridge, the public library of which 
has just issued a forty-page bibliography of Rolfiana, 
if we may coin the word. In a chronological arrange- 
ment are given the books and other published writings 
of Dr. Rolfe, the articles written about him, and addi- 
tional miscellaneous matters. It is interesting to learn 
that this veteran of the pen began to write at fourteen, 
a a ieces being short reports for Lowell news- 

rom 1850 to 1868 be devoted the best of his 
a to teaching. Cambridge has been his home 
since 1862, and for the last forty years he has been 
mainly engaged in editorial and other literary work, 
and in lecturing, holding for the last four years the 
residency of the Emerson College of Oratory, in 
Boston. Best known to the general public as the editor 
of Shakespeare’s plays in most handy and serviceable 
form, he enjoys among the learned the reputation of a 
leading Shakespeare scholar. “We cannot hold mor- 
tality’s strong hand,” but we can hope its touch may 
not for many a year be laid on that busy pen. 

Mr. JAMES’S REVISION OF HIS EARLY NOVELS is 
awaited with curiosity. The announcement that he was 
to re-write them so far as it should be found nece 
in order to briig them into harmony with his later man- 
ner, was a rather extraordinary bit of literary news. 
The desirability of a uniform edition of his motley-clad 
works, with a preface from his own hand to each vol- 
ume, is felt by librarians and bocksellers as well as by 
would-be private possessors of his complete writings; 
but not a few readers, recalling the simple charm of 
“ Daisy Miller” and “ Roderick Hudson,” will cherish 
a hope that these and other early romances of his may 
not be retold in the manner of “ The Ambassadors ” or 
“ The Golden Bowl.” «Who am I that I should tam- 
per with a classic?” asked a young author when 
requested to revise a bit of his own work. There are 
those who would resent the re-clothing of “ Daisy 
Miller ” in more studied and elaborate dress very much 
as the young folk of all Christendom would ery out 
against any recasting of the tale of “Little Red Riding 
Hood.” Let Mr. James respect the classics, even those 
from his own pen. ot e~¢ 

VOLUNTEER WORK IN LIBRARY INSPECTION is pro- 
ducing good results in Massachusetts, that one State in 
the Union whose every town enjoys free-library privi- 
leges. The idea was conceived by Mr. 
chairman of the public library commission, that a corps 
of volunteer, unpaid inspectors, men and women disin- 
terestedly desirous of improving the free libraries in 
their neighborhood, and possessed of the requisite 
qualifications for the work, would effect more for the 
cause than the same number of paid employees, and at 





the same time would save to the public a considerable 
sum that could better be spent in carrying into effect 
such plans of enlargement and improvement as they 
might find reason to recommend. This work of inspec- 
tion, which is said to cost the State of Wisconsin about 
$15,000 a year, is now engaged in by fifteea or twenty 
efficient volunteers in Massachusetts, all bending their 
efforts to the same end and following the same general 
rules, with gratifying results already manifest. In 
further support of the new plan, it is said that visits of 
hired officials are not so cordially received by librarians 
as those of persons giving their time and thought solely 
for the good of the libraries. 


A FAVORITE NEw ENGLAND STORY-WRITER who, 
with Miss Sarah Orne Jewett and Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, has the happy knack of presenting Yankee 
character and Yankee eccentricity in most lifelike guise, 
has recently passed one of the more important milestones 
set ay ng the road to remind us of our mortality. 

rown has no silly sensitiveness on the score 
ot be her age — there is convincing evidence to prove this — 
but let it here suffice that she has lived an aliquot part 
of a century, and we hope she may live the re 


.part or parts, to continue to delight the world with the 


products of her fertile pen. In this hope the readers of 
“Rose MacLeod,” her serial story now appearing in 
«The Atlantic,” are surely with us. 

COMPETITION IN BOOK CIRCULATION among libraries 
is not always a laudable rivalry. It might, conceivably, 
lead very easily to the fostering of a sort of sham circu- 
lation; that is, attachés and friends of the library would 
find no difficulty in swelling the circulation statistics of 
an ambitious librarian by drawing books oftener and in 
greater numbers than their actual needs required. The 
Examining Committee of the Boston Public Library 
reports that competition in this matter among the branch 
libraries is too keen, and recommends that only the total 
circulation of all the branches be published. Emphasis 
ought really to be placed on the quality rather ion the 


quantity of the reading. 


PoRTABLE READING-ROOMS are among the innovations 
recommended in the Boston Public Library’s interesting 
« Fifty-fourth Annual Report.” The city already has 
portable school-houses, and “ travelling libraries” were 
long ago sent abroad on their beneficent journeys 
through the land; and now it is believed that portable 
reading-rooms “ would prove serviceable in outlying and 
in tenement districts.” This plan, the reverse of lead- 
ing the horse to the watering-trough, has much to com- 
mend it. The proposed structures, besides tending to 
counteract the allurements of drinking-saloons and other 
low resorts, would presumably serve as distributing 
stations of books for home use. 

NEW EDITIONS OF “ ALICE IN WONDERLAND” are 
falling thick and fast from the press. From London 
alone word comes of five such issues —all due to the 
recent expiration of the 42-years copyright which the 
book has enjoyed under the law. Whether any healthy, 
normal child under the age of fifteen can see aught but 
foolishness in this delicious masterpiece, will never be 
positively determined; but certain it is that fun-loving 
adults will always keep a warm place in their hearts 
for Alice. She ought now to make hosts of new friends 
among the purchasers of inexpensive uncopyrighted 
books. 
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THE LETTERS OF A WITTY PARSON.* 


In an early unpublished letter, Lowell de- 
clared that nature had originally intended him 
for the church, but that in mixing the ingre- 
dients she had added a little too much humor 
and so spoiled him for pulpit purposes. Dean 
Hole, of pleasant memory, famous in both his 
spoken and his written word for the merry 
humor that enlivened his utterances, appears to 
have let no consciousness of his own drollery 
deter him for one moment from donning the 
clerical robe. In him, however, it is rather the 
keenly-flashing wit than the subtly indescribable 
but never unrecognizable touch of humor that 
provokes one’s mirth ; but, for that matter, per- 
haps the same could be said of Lowell. Be 
that as it may, the selection from the Dean’s 
letters that Mr. Dewar has edited, with a brief 
memoir, contains some very enjoyable specimens 
of the writer's playful fancy, and gives us a 
charming sketch of him in undress to place 
beside the more formally finished portrait of the 
‘“‘ Memories ” and the “ Little Tour in America” 
— though the likeness there shown conveys no 
suggestion of stiffness or ceremony. 

The friendship between the Dean and his 
present editor appears to have grown out of a 
common love of nature and an interest in flori- 
culture ; this is to be inferred from three letters 
addressed to Mr. Dewar and included in the 
volume. The prefatory memoir is so good that 
one wishes it were longer. Making no attempt 
to give a biography of the man, it touches lightly 
and gracefully, with illustrative anecdotes, on 
the more prominent traits of the Dean’s char- 
acter. His unfailing quickness of wit is seen 
in the following incident : 

« Once he ealled on Mr. George Allen at Sunnyside, 
Orpington, with some inquiry about Ruskin’s work, 
‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ which had lately 
been republished. As he left the hall, he struck smartly 
with his head a hanging lamp. The last thing that, as 
a rule, comes off a man’s tongue in a case like this is a 
witty remark; but Hole instantly remarked with good 
humour, ‘If I am not careful, there will only be Six 
Lamps left !’” 

In choosing the letters for publication, the 
editor has shown wisdom in picking with a spar- 
ing hand and also in not including letters merely 
beeause they were written to persons of distinc- 
tion. Hole was on the friendliest terms with 
all sorts and conditions of men, and his informal 
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letters to old-time country cronies are more 
characteristic and entertaining than his decanal 
epistles to “« My dear Lord Bishop” or other 
dignitary of church or state. The letters have 
little value as “side-lights” to history, and 
seldom refer to any absorbing social or political 
question of the hour; they touch not on any 
controversies between the various sections of the 
church, high and low, broad and narrow ; they 
are not tinged with the slightest shade of odiwm 
theologicum, though their writer was well known 
to have the courage of his convictions ; and they 
do not afford the briefest peep behind the scenes 
in church politics or polemics. All this is plainly 
stated at the outset, and if the editor may 
occasionally be charged with going to the other 
extreme in serving up matter that savors of the 
tasteless and trivial, he at least gives us a good 
picture of his author’s unfailing lightness of 
heart and frolicsomeness of mood up to the very 
year, if not day and hour, of his death,—a cheer- 
ing example of “an old age serene and bright ‘i 
that never outgrew the appeal of things inno- 
cently amusing. Something of the perennial 
boyishness of genius was his. “ Quick, impul- 
sive, ready to kindle up, and as ready to forgive, 
with an unbounded relish for life and for its 
humours and sympathy with its light and shade 
—that was the boyishness of him, and it wielded 
its instrument in the quick-flashing wit which 
sometimes took form in anecdote, and sometimes 
flitted by in the turn of a phrase, or a half- 
noticed word.” Thus was he described by a 
friend who knew him well. 

A letter to John Leech, written in 1859, 
soon after the appearance of “ A Little Tour 
in Ireland,” which Hole wrote and Leech illus- 
trated, is among those in lighter vein. The two 
men were affectionate friends, and upon Leech’s 
early death the other wrote a memoir of the 
lamented artist. The letter begins : 

“TI have received a cheque from Bradbury & Evans 
for £105, with an allusion to future favors. I have 
thanked them sincerely, but my chief thanks and theirs 
(as I told them) are due, of course, to you. For they 
know, and I know, and you know, and all the world 
knows, that ‘A Little Tour in Ireland’ would in all 
probability have made a Little Ditto to the Trunk- 
makers, had it not been illustrated by John Leech — 
God bless him. . . . And so, my friend, with the de- 
lightful document on ‘Smith, Payne, & Smith’ before 
me, I see thro’ the signature of ‘ Bradbury & Evans’ 
the name of John Leech, and to him I tender my most 
genuine gratitude.” 

Hole’s * Book about Roses,” which was pub- 
lished in 1869, must be familiar to rose-lovers. 
In the following extract from a letter to the 
Rev. C. C. Ellison — whom his correspondent 
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salutes variously as “ Dear Elli” and “ My 
dear Charlie” and “ Dear Old Charlie ’’— the 
“ rosarian ” speaks : 

“I am much pleased to hear of your good conduct, 
as one of my pupils, and of your obtaining a prize. 
Continue in the paths of virtue and industry, wheeling 
upon them‘large quantities of farm-yard manure to oe 
rose-trees, and you must ultimately win the highest and 
most honourable of titles, the title of a peak reed wa 
May the aphis of difficulty and the mildew of disap- 
pointment always disappear before the syringe of your 
assiduity and the sulphur of your perseverance.” 

A story told by Dean Hole in Chicago, in the 
course of his American tour of a dozen years 
ago, will be recalled by the letter next quoted. 
Its subject is a dog with a taste for religious 
literature. The animal had invaded a young 
curate’s study and devoured half his sermon, 
so that when the curate came to deliver it he 
found himself brought to a premature close, 
which he afterward apologized for to one of 
the churchwardens, whereupon the warden said : 
“TI should be much obliged if you could get 
our Rector one of the breed.” To a brother 
clergyman asking what happened to the dog 
after his strange meal, the Dean, a great dog- 
lover, replies : 

“ You will be pleased to hear that when the dog had 
inwardly digested the sermon which he had torn, he 
turned over a new leaf. He had been sullen and 
morose, he became ‘a very jolly dog.’ He had been 
selfish and exclusive in his manger, he generously gave 
it up to an aged poodle. He had been noisy and vulgar, 
he became a quiet, gentlemanly dog, he never growled 
again; and when he was bitten he always requested the 
eur who had torn his flesh to be so good, as a particular 
favour, to bite him again. He has established a Re- 
formatory in the Isle of Dogs, for perverse puppies, and 
an infirmary for Mangy Mastiffs in Houndsditch. He 
has won 26 medals from the Humane Society for res- 
euing children who have fallen into the canal. He 
spends six days of the week in conducting his brothers 
and sisters, who have lost their ways, to the Dogs’ 
Home, and it is a most touching sight to see him leading 
the blind to church from morning to night on Sundays.” 

To his son Hugh, a young giant of six feet 
and five inches, who distinguished himself in 
various capacities during the recent war in South 
Africa, the clerical father writes in a tone of 
delightful comradeship. Here, for instance, is 
the opening of a letter of Oct. 6, 1897, which 
the editor leaves to explain itself : 

“I am delighted, my dear Son, with your very inter- 
esting letter, and I congratulate you heartily on your 

i t right and left in the pursuit of friendships, 
Nansen and Ibsen, two of the most famous men of their 
day. All must admire Nansen’s heroism, and Ibsen’s 
intellectual power; and it does one good to be with such 
men, though in some points, in which they are not 
experts or students, we may have no sympathies. [ 


anticipate a great enjoyment in hearing, viva voce, 
more details of your singular and exciting intercourse. 





We shall be « Arcades ambo, et cantam [misprint for 
cantare] et respondere parati,’ when we meet, seeing 
that we have been in half-a-score houses within the last 
3 months, and with all sorts and conditions of men.” 

As a specimen of the Dean’s more serious 
style — for he could be deeply serious and pro- 
foundly impressive when occasion demanded — 
let us quote a sentence from a letter written to 
the Bishop of Rochester three months before the 
writer’s death. 

« As the Sun and the Showers have clothed our Kent 
Orchards with garments of praise, and made the buds 
of our garments to grow, so your words of warm and 
refreshing sympathy, from the comfort wherewith you 
are comforted of Gop, make my faith glad with the 
blossoms of hope, and quicken my prayers for those 
fruits of the Spirit, and those flowers of Eden, which 
will be restored in the new heaven and the new earth, 
where dwelleth Righteousness.” 

A friend, quoted in the + Memoir,” says of 
Dean Hole : “ It is difficult to convey just that 
impression of ‘distinction’ or nobleness which 
was exactly what no one could help receiving 
from his presence. But it would have been 
difficult —and disagreeable—to bring any- 
thing mean, or unchivalrous, or unworthy, into 
his presence.” These words may be fitly sup- 
plemented by Hole’s definition of a gentleman ; 
it gives at least a glimpse of the ideal after 
which he had modelled his own character. 

“ There is no such thing as a gentleman by birth. No 
public schools, no universities, no study of elegant 
literature, no intellectual attainments, no accomplish- 
ments, no titled playmates can confer the gift. The 
real elements, the truthfulness which cannot lie, the 
uprightness which will not stoop, the co which 
considers all; the honour which cannot be bribed, the 
command of the passions, the mastery of the tem- 
per — these can only be learned from God.” 

Some good pictures accompany the reading 
matter ; also an occasional pen-and-ink sketch 
by the Dean’s own hand — so variously accom- 
plished was he. The frontispiece portrait of him 
and the view of the rosary at Caunton, with the 
vicar-gardener standing in its midst, are espe- 
cially pleasing. The only thing calling for a 
word of adverse criticism in the volume is the 
ungenial stiffness of its binding, which will far 
sooner break than bend its obstinate back. 

Percy F. BicknELL. 


WE noticed some weeks ago the posthumous collec- 
tion of the poems of George H Miles. Mention 
was made in that volume of “ A Review of Hamlet ” by 
the same author—a contribution to Shakespearian 
eriticism that attracted much attention at the time when 
it was written, and that had a marked influence 
Edwin Booth in his interpretation of the Dane. "The 
essay is now republished by Messrs. Lo Green, 
& Co., and proves to be a subtle and keenly intelligent 
analysis of the great tragedy. 
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THE HEART OF HAMLET’S MYSTERY.* 


Mr. Churton Collins has remarked that most 
attempts to pluck out the heart of Hamlet’s 
mystery have thrown more light upon the char- 
acter of the interpreter than upon the subject. 
This no doubt explains the tendency of modern 
criticism to emphasize the subjective difficulties 
in the way of Hamlet’s accomplishment of his 
task. We like to think of ourselves as dark- 
ened by a fine melancholy, or paralyzed by an 
austere intellectuality, or perplexed by a too 
exacting conscience. Like Coleridge, we are 
oppressed by the sense of our own impotence, 
and our criticism becomes an elegy of our 
thwarted purposes. Like Mr. Collins, we per- 
ceive in many of the finest types of modern 
civilization the taint of an immoral zstheticism, 
and our criticism becomes a warning against the 
immoderate worship of beauty. 

To this school of critics, the theory of Werder 
seems a paradox. The most psychological play 
of Shakespeare he interprets as a tragedy of 
circumstance. The most vacillating of heroes 
he declares to be the incarnation of steady 
purpose. The all but utter failure of Ham- 
let’s mission he regards as a triumph of foresight. 
In the hero’s tragic death he sees, not the 
result of thinking too precisely on the event, 
but the penalty of instinctive and ill-considered 
action. 

His theory was first expounded in a course of 
lectures at Berlin in 1859-60. Though it was 
conceived independently, it had been anticipated 
by J. L. Klein in 1846 and by George Fletcher 
in 1845. Dr. Furness refers to it with approval 
in the Variorum Hamlet, and it has been 
accepted by Hudson and Rolfe. 

It is briefly this: Hamlet’s problem is to 
avenge his father’s murder, but so to avenge it 
as to make the justice of his act evident to all. 
The confession of Claudius, therefore, not his 
death, is the first necessity. To kill the King 
would be to kill the only proof of his crime. 
From this point of view the play becomes a 
struggle between Hamlet’s instinctive and 
almost overmastering impulse to slay, and his 
deliberate conscientious self-restraint until he 
shall have forced the criminal to convict him- 
self. In the murder of Polonius, instinct tri- 
umphs over reason and conscience ; and hence 
arise all the evils of the latter part of the play — 
the madness of Ophelia, the death of the Queen, 
and the death of Hamlet himself. Nevertheless, 

*Tue Heart or Hamier’s Mystery. By Karl Werder. 
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the poisoned cup and rapiers, the King’s 
conspiracy with Laertes, are a confession ; and 
though Hamlet’s lips are sealed by death, 
Horatio lives to tell his story and to heal his 
wounded name. It is this struggle that gives 
significance to Hamlet’s self-reproaches. After 
the interview with the players, he is thinking 
of the contrast, not between the actor's passion 
and his own inertness, bat between his thirst 
for revenge and the necessity of inaction. In 
the most famous of the soliloquies, the point of 
his reflection is that conscience, which in his 
bitterness he calls cowardice, keeps him from 
suicide as from vengeance. And in the com- 
ment on Fortinbras’ venture, he is thinking of 
the prince's freedom to act and his own enforced 
delay. 

It is all plausible enough ; but then, so mani- 
fold is the suggestiveness of the play that almost 
any theory can be made plausible. For the same 
reason, there is no theory against which strong 
objections cannot be urged. Our wisest course 
is to adopt the theory that on the whole best 
represents our own experience with Hamlet, 
without too close attention to the objections that 
can be produced against it. 

Against Professor Werder’s theory, as a 
whole, we have nothing to say, except that it 
does not represent our experience with Hamlet. 
Against details of it, there are some objections 
that are perhaps not idle. Like most students 
of the play, he makes far too little of its history, 
of the traditional material that is imbedded in 
it; far too little, also, of Shakespeare’s care- 
less acceptance of such material, with little or 
no effort to motivate it. Reflections of this 
sort should temper our deliverances upon the 
assumed madness, and our efforts to acquit 
Hamlet of blame for the death of his two school- 
fellows. Marvellous as the motivation of this 
play is, a motivation that we can see in process 
of development, there is a limit to it fixed by 
the dramatist’s fatigue or lack of time. Hence, 
in part, the mystery of the play. 

As usual, the commentator seems to us to 
have forced his own interpretation upon certain 
passages in defiance of the plain sense. Hardly 
anything in the earlier scenes is more striking 
than Hamlet’s physical revulsion from his 
mother’s marriage, which, to an audience with | 
centuries of Catholicism in their blood, would 
have seemed very like incest. Yet Professor 
Werder never refers to this, and explains the 
horror of the first soliloquy as due to a pre- 
sentiment of the murder. It is not true that 
‘“* Hamlet breathes no word of complaint of hav- 
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ing suffered ” from Claudius’ usurpation. No 
other interpretation is possible of 
“ A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket ” (3.4.99-101) ; 
and 
“ Popp’d in between the election and my hopes” (5.2.65.) 
The Ghost, says Professor Werder, “ does not 
blame Hamlet for his delay, as the critics have 
done”; and he quotes, in confirmation of his 
statement, — 
“ Do not forget. This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose” (3.4.110, 111.) 

The series of questions on page 69 is typical 
of the attitude of many students toward Shake- 
- sar ts “ feigned histories.” Why, Professor 

erder asks, was the time out of joint? Why 
were there no wise counsellors, no noble war- 
riors, at the court of Claudius? Did the elder 
Hamlet outlive all the better element of his 
court? and is this the reason why Claudius re- 
mained in undisputed possession of the throne ? 
Such questions are a tribute to the poet’s power 
of creating an illusion, but they do not indicate 
a fruitful critical method. 

An interpretation of this kind, however 
plausible, seems to us to pluck out the heart of 
Hamlet’s mystery indeed, to rob it of much of 
its stimulating and moving quality. If it is cor- 
rect, the play is less profound, less poignant, less 
modern than we have thought, and we have shed 
our tears in vain over the wreck of precious and 
splendid things that were not fitted to survive. 


Cuarues H. A. WaceEr. 





ENGLAND’S AMERICAN PROVINCES AND 
HER IMPERIAL CONTROL.* 

The third volume of Professor Osgood’s 
notable work, “The American Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century,” rounds out, after an 
interval of three years, that part of the classi- 
fication of the Colonies which the writer omitted 
from consideration in his first instalment of 
two volumes. A word is needed, perhaps, to 
remind one of this classification, in order that the 
purpose of the work may be fully understood. 
Instead of treating the Colonies from a purely 
chronological standpoint, or, on the other hand, 
taking up successively each Colony or group of 
Colonies in geographical order, Professor Osgood 
has developed in earlier monographs and now 
in this extensive treatise the idea that the true 
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method of approach is to classify the Colonies 
according to their internal governmental struc- 
ture, and then to trace the development of each 
of the groups thus set apart. Following out this 
plan, Professor Osgood substitutes for the old 
simple division into Royal, Charter, and Pro- 
prietary Colonies, a more complex analysis into 
Corporate Colonies and Provinces, then divid- 
ing the latter class into Royal and Proprietary 
Provinces. In his earlier papers he showed the 
sharp distinction that must be observed between 
the structure of the Corporate Colony — exem- 
plified in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Mas- 
sachusetts before 1684 — and the Provinces ; 
and he furthermore maintained the essential 
oneness in principle of the Proprietary Province 
—whether the proprietor were an individual, 
a group of individuals, or a company — and the 
Royal Province. 

But parallel with the classification into 
Corporations and Provinces is another, which 
divides the Colonies into those which enjoyed 
the advantages of charters and those which did 
not: for Corporations and Proprietary Pro- 
vinces alike had charters, while Royal Provinces, 
except Massachusetts after 1691, had none. 
These two canons of division influence one 
another ; and in the two volumes first issued it 
was the Chartered Colonies, Corporations, and 
Proprietary Provinces that were compared. The 
field left to this third volume is consequently 
the Royal Province ; and thus Virginia after 
1624, the dissolution of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, the beginnings of royal government 
in New Hampshire and New York, the admin- 
istration of Governor Andros in the Eastern 
Provinces, together with the revolutionary move- 
ments which in 1689 appeared in New York, 
in Massachusetts, and in Maryland, — these 
parts of Colonial history are developed with the 
same clearness and wealth of details that char- 
acterized the earlier portion of the work. The 
institutional life of the Royal Province is not 
treated under such separate heads as the Land 
System, the Official System, the Financial 
System, Ecclesiastical Relations, etc., as were 
used in the preceding volumes, but is developed 
along with the narrative. This is due, in all 
probability, to the fact that only a small part of 
the life of the Royal Provinces other than 
Virginia lies within the limits of the period 
chosen by Professor Osgood, the seventeenth 
century. 

The greatest value of the present volume lies 
in its discussion of the imperial control of 
England. The author begins with the thesis 
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that the central fact in this connection is the 
process of transformation out of Chartered 
Colonies into Royal Provinces. He recalls that 
the problem of British administration was not 
one of race but merely of distance. Attempts 
to enlist the interest of Parliament were sum- 
marily checked, and control of the Colonies, so 
far as it was exercised at all, remained a func- 
tion of the executive government of England, 
assisted by the various councils and boards and 
minor agencies, of which Professor Osgood gives 
a most helpful account. The seventeenth cen- 
tury was the day of the Chartered Colony, 
feudal in its aspect, remote from the mother- 
country. It was the Restoration, with the 
consequent commercial legislation, that made 
apparent the need and stimulated the desire for 
control ; and this found its completest expres- 
sion in the tendency to substitute for the 
Chartered Colony the Royal Province —a ten- 
dency that reached high-tide under King 
James II., and was checked by the Revolution 
of 1688 and the reflections of that event on this 
side of the Atlantic among the colonists them- 
selves. The Stuart plan had involved the 
destruction of Colonial legislatures and the union 
of the Colonies into governor-generalships. The 
result of the Revolutionary period was the con- 
tinuance of the tendency to establish Royal 
Provinces, but with the concession, through a 
compromise with local spirit, of provincial 
assemblies. 

This, in a few words, is the scope of the 
volume. Included, of course, is an account of 
Cromwell’s colonial policy ; of the group of 
statesmen about the court of Charles I1., who 
took an active part in the revival of interest in 
colonization, of the legislation ing com- 
merce that centred in the acts of 1660, 1663, 
and 1673, of the machinery that was developed 
for the enforcement of these acts, and of such 
special commissions for the settlement of 
American affairs as those sent in 1664 to New 
England and in 1677 to Virginia. It is the 
impression of unity derived from the reading of 
this part of the work that gives support to the 
author’s somewhat positive statement that in 
this volume “ the attempt has for the first time 
been made to trace the history of this control as 
a distinct and separate feature of colonization.” 

Yet, as Professor Osgood himself states, this 
is “something less than a history of British 
Colonial administration in America,” because 
“the island Colonies, with Newfoundland, are 
for the most part left out of account.” It is 
true, says the author in explanation of this 





omission, that Great Britain considered these 
more important than the continental Colonies, 
and thus laid part of the ground of the Revolu- 
tion ; yet the experience of the latter “ amply 
illustrates all the phases of the British system 
of control.’” Whether this resolution to exclude 
the island Colonies is wisely taken is a matter 
of doubt. In the beginning of the volume the 
author dismisses with something like a non 
possumus the whole question of the extension 
to the Colonies of English law. One wishes, in 
view of the completeness of Professor Osgood’s 
discussion of other phases of the subject, that he 
had devoted his own hand to this, at least to 
the extent of informing the reader that the 
English courts did consider the matter, and, in 
a series of cases from Calvin’s case to Campbell 
vs. Hall, did formulate a doctrine ; and that in 
this series of cases one of special importance, 
that of Blankard vs. Galdy, was concerned with 
the extension of English statutes to the island 
of Jamaica, which had been added to the Empire 
by conquest from the Spanish in the time of 
Cromwell, and in which the matter of the ex- 
tension of the laws of England had been the 
ground of a long political controversy. How- 
ever, although one may find that Professor 

has not included all the English 
Colonies in America, and has not treated ex- 
haustively all phases of imperial control, one 
leaves the work with a feeling which constitutes 
a very real testimony to its value — the hope 
that before many years the author will continue 
it into the no less important epoch of the 
eighteenth century. 

Sr. Gzorce LEakin Srovussat. 








A FINANCIER OF THE CIVIL WAR.* 

To the present generation the name of Jay 
Cooke means very little ; even so comprehensive 
a history of his own time as that of Rhodes gives 
him but a paragraph or two. But a generation 
ago his name and fame filled the land; and 
when he fell, like a modern Samson he dragged 
down to ruin with him the business prosperity 
of the whole country. Though his reputation 
has proved to be ephemeral, like many another, 
and he is known if at all only as connected 
with the financial panic of 1873, Jay Cooke 
performed a vitally important service at a crit- 
ical time in the history of the nation, and it is 
well that a trained historical writer has told the 


*Jay Cooks, Financrgr oF THe Crvm War. By Ellis 








Paxson Oberholtzer. In two volumes. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 
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story of his life and of the service that he per- 
formed. The work worthily fills a gap in the 
financial history of the United States; and 
not only the financial history, — but, as armies 
crawl on their bellies, and without vast sums 
of money the best-laid plans of statesmen and 
commanders cannot be carried out, the man who 
raised the money and maintained the credit of 
the country through all the confusion and stress 
is entitled to a secure if comparatively humble 
place on the roll of the benefactors of the na- 
tion. It may seem to the reader, in these days 
of exalted finance, that two volumes containing 
more than twelve hundred large pages are rather 
too much to ask him to read about a well-nigh 
forgotten financier ; but we can assure him that 
he will not waste the time that he shall devote 
to this book. Mr. Cooke left an enormous 
amount of material for this biography, includ- 
ing letters from many of the foremost public 
men of his time, with whom he was on terms of 
intimacy ; through these we get many glimpses 
into the inside workings of the government. He 
also left chests full of memoranda and remi- 
niscences. This material Dr. Oberholtzer has 
carefully worked over, supplementing it from 
the newspapers of the day ; the result is a work 
that is not only an interesting biography of a 
man of unique power and personality, but also 
one that throws light on the public life, business 
methods, and moral standards of the decade 
from 1861 to 1873. Many portraits and fac- 
similes add to the value of the book. 

The father of Jay Cooke was a pioneer set- 
tler in northern Ohio, a man prominent in law 
and business; he was elected to Congress in 
1830, and took a leading part in the develop- 
ment of the region. His brothers were sent to 
school ; but the future financier would not go, 
and at fourteen he went into a store. He dis- 
played great business ability wherever he was 
employed ; at nineteen he had a prominent posi- 
tion in a large Philadelphia banking house, and 
at twenty-one he had earned a partnership in 
the concern. In 1861 the house of Jay Cooke 
& Co. was launched, and it at once took a lead- 
ing position on account of the great reputation 
of its head as banker and successful promoter. 
The house lived only twelve years ; but they 
were notable years. One large enterprise after 
another was carried to a success that seemed 
impossible at the outset, and men became ac- 
customed to coupling the name of Jay Cooke 
with successful enterprises. 


More than five hundred pages of this work 


are given to Mr. Cooke’s efforts to sell the 








different series of bonds issued by Secretary 
Chase, and the whole story, as told here in full 
for the first time, is one of absorbing interest 
and permanent historical value. It may be that 
the biographer exalts his hero’s wisdom and 
foresight unduly at the expense of Secretary 
Chase ; yet it seems to be true that when Mr. 
Cooke’s methods were adopted and his plans 
were followed bonds were sold with startling 
rapidity, money was forthcoming to meet the 
drain on the national treasury, and the credit 
of the nation was maintained, and when Chase 
and his successors attempted to get on with- 
out him sales lagged and the money did not 
come in. His success was due to his belief 
in himself and in the people, and to the great 
organization that he built up for carrying the 
matter directly to them, appealing to their 
patriotism and their thrift at the same time. 
He could make plain men believe that the 
country was sound and would win in the strug- 
gle, and would keep its faith with those who 
should trust it with their savings. And so the 
money poured in, in a flood that astonished 
even the man of faith who had organized the 
movement. Some of the scenes described in 
this book are thrilling in their interest. The 
letters and newspaper extracts included give 
vividness to the narrative, though some of the 
judgments and opinions they contain are the 
product of the enthusiasm.of the time. The 
author is wholesomely frank in giving Mr. 
Cooke’s methods of dealing with public men 
and newspaper writers, some of which amount 
to bribery. But_standards were different forty 
years ago, and no one can accuse Mr. Cooke of 
bribing men to serve his own interest ; it was 
the success of the cause that he had at heart 
that seemed to him to justify the sometimes 
questionable means employed. 

An interesting chapter is that on the estab- 
lishment of our system of National Banks, to 
which Mr. Cooke devoted the same energy, and 
in which the same astonishing success followed 
his efforts. Through his nation-wide organiza- 
tion, he created a public demand that made a 
hostile Congress take notice, and then hasten 
to pass the bill creating the system. He under- 
took a campaign to bring the reluctant state 
banks into the plan, using to the full the prestige 
of his past successes and the ion of his 
powerful personality. Though the biographer 
may here also exaggerate somewhat his part, yet 
he presents documents that prove the value of 
Mr. Cooke’s service in this vitally age 
development of our financial system. 
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A large part. of the second volume is given 
to Mr. Cooke’s efforts to promote, build, and 
finance the Northern Pacific Railroad. This 
was a tremendous undertaking, such as he de- 
lighted in. It was a private enterprise with 
enormous profits awaiting its success; but the 
opening of a vast new region to settlement 
kindled his imagination, and the patriotic motive 
seems to have been even more powerful than the 
financial one. The full story of the negotiations 
at home and abroad for the hundred millions of 
dollars needed for the work is most interesting. 
Here again we see methods that we now call 
questionable ; instead of the success that at one 
time seemed near, through foreign political com- 
plications and the reckless fixing of capital in 
unprofitable undertakings at home a crash came 
that ruined Mr. Cooke and was the immediate 
cause of the disastrous panic of 1878. In telling 
this story Dr. Oberholtzer gives all sides, but 
his admiration of his hero is so great that he can- 
not refrain from bitter criticism of those men of 
cooler blood who held back, criticized, and in 
some cases blocked Mr. Cooke’s plans. : 

C. H. Cooprr. 








CANADA FROM A FRENCH VIEW-POINT.* 


It was a happy thought of Dr. Siegfried’s to 
bring his intimate study of racial and religious 
problems in Canada within reach of the large 
number of readers who could not read the book 
in the original. The French edition had already 
attracted a great deal of attention among 
French-Canadians, although, discussing the 
relations of Church and State with perfect 
frankness as Dr. Siegfried does, his book has 
inevitably not been popular with the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of French-speaking Canada. The 
translation, under the title “« The Race Question 
in Canada,” may be commended to anyone, inside 
or outside of Canada, who is interested in the 
political and social development of the lusty 
young Dominion. 

Dr. Siegfried’ 8 opening paragraph admirably 
summarizes the scope of his essay. ‘“ Canadian 
polities,” he says, “are a tilting-ground for 
impassioned rivalries. An immemorial struggle 
persists between French and English, Catholics 
and Protestants, while an influence is gathering 
strength close by them which some day ma 
become predominant— that of the United 
States. In this complex contest . . . the whole 
future of Canada is at stake.” Clearing the 








“Tue Race Question tn Canapa. By André Siegfried. 
Translated from the French. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





ground in an introductory chapter, Dr. Siegfried 
proceeds to analyze very thoroughly and effec- 
tively this complex problem with which, in his 
view, Canadians are faced. Opening with the 
Catholic Church, he discusses with great clear- 
ness its administrative methods, its fear of 
English Protestant influence and its even greater 
fear of the spirit of Modern France, its extra- 
ordinary influence over the French Canadian 
people, and its intervention in politics. A 
chapter follows on Protestantism in Canada ; 
and here the author is equally outspoken in his 
criticism of the Protestant point of view. An 
interesting point which he brings out, incident- 
ally, is the practical impossibility under existing 
circumstances of Protestantism making headway 
among the French population of Quebec. Ifa 
French-Protestant marries a French-Catholic, 
he must agree to the children being brought up 
as Catholics ; if, on the other hand, he marries 
an English-Protestant, his children become, 
sooner or later, English-Protestants. In either 
case the French-Protestant strain dies out. 

Dr. Siegfried’s treatment of the complicated 
educational problem in Canada, the very differ- 
ent points of view of the English and French 
elements in the country, the active interference 
of the Catholic Church and the less obvious but 
real influence of the Protestant Churches, the 
conflicting elements of provincial and federal 
authority, is admirable ; as is also his discussion 
of the attitude of French-Canadians and English- 
Canadians respectively toward England, Funes, 
the United States, and each other ; of Canadian 
politics, including the national constitution, 
political parties, elections, the tone of parlia- 
mentary life; of French-Canadian ambitions ; 
the spread of American influence in the 
Dominion; the movement toward Imperial 
Federation, which Dr. Siegfried believes to have 
already passed its flood and to be now well on the 
ebb tide ; and many other live Canadian ques- 
tions. He may be, perhaps, a little too inclined 
to accept the views of that brilliant but erratic 
young French-Canadian, M. Henri Bourassa, 
grandson of Papineau the leader of the Rebellion 
of 1837, as representing public opinion in the 
province of Quebec; and he is certainly far 
astray in supposing that Dr. Goldwin Smith’s 
well-known opinions as to the ultimate destiny 
of Canada are shared by any appreciable num- 
ber of Canadians. But taking his book as a 
whole, it is unquestionably one of the most 
interesting and really valuable studies of 
Canadian problems that has yet been written, 
and compares more than favorably with the 
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enntiine sketches of of English stalin oush 
as J. A. Hobson and J. F. Fraser. Bradley’s 
“ Canada in the Twentieth Century ”’ is the only 
recent book, written from an English point of 
view, that will at all compare with Dr. Siegfried’s 
* Race Question in Canada.” 

LawReENCcE J. BuRPEE. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In his handbook of the trees of the 
Northern United States and Canada 
east of the Rocky Mountains, Mr. 
R. B. Hough has done all tree-lovers and his country 
at large a real and important service. Here we have 
presented by accurate scientific description, and exact 
half-tone plates, more than two hundred species of 
American forest trees. Two opposing pages are 
given to each species. On the one hand we have 
illustrated the leaves, flowers, twigs, and fruits, 
nearly every character needed for identification, 
photographed to scale, so that the reader may know 
the actual size of these structures ; on the opposite 
page we have, with the descriptive matter, a photo- 
graphic representation of the trunk of the tree, show- 
ing the details of bark and habit, and again referring 
to a definite scale ; so that, all apart from letter-press, 
the illustrations in the book should make a competent 
forester of every man who can use his eyes. The 
seale applied to the tree-trunk to show its size is 
more often a two-foot rule; but not always, as wit- 
hess page 325. It would seem ungracious to note 
errors in a work like this, published by the author 
himself (Lowville, N. Y.); but since in his preface 
he invites criticism for the benefit of a future 
edition, it may be said that errors, whether im typo- 
graphy or in the illustrations, are by no means few. 
A small map accompanies each species’ description, 
intended to show the distribution of the tree in 
question. These maps are often inaccurate, some- 
times by as much as the width of a whole state. 
For instance, the witch-hazel is shown by the map 
as common to all Iowa; the species reaches the 
Mississippi River from the east, but it is doubtful 
if it oceurs within the limits of Iowa at all except 
rarely in one or two counties in the extreme north- 
eastern corner. On the other hand, the smooth 
sumac, which covers the country, is omitted entirely 
from this list of familiar trees and shrubs. Similar 
criticism may be made with + to many other 
species cited. The distribution for the west side of 
the Mississippi River, as shown upon the map, is 
very often incorrect. The proof-reader also has 
done his work rather carelessly. Scientific names 
are not only wrongly spelled, but are differently 
spelled on different pages. A glossary accompanies 
the work, and this also contains many inaccuracies 
of definition and statement. Nevertheless, the book 
Mr. Hough has given us is unique and beautiful as 
well as extremely useful, and deserves a place in the 
library of every tree-lover in the world. 





A beautiful 
new tree-book. 





Positiviem as the 48Ving in a previous volume, “The 
philosophy of | Creed of a Layman,” set forth the 
common-sense. grounds on which he had found 
peace in a religion of common sense, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison now endeavors, in a second volume entitled 
“The Philosophy of Common Sense ” (Macmillan), 
to show the intellectual basis on which such a faith 
is grounded. The book brings together papers read 
before the Metaphysical Society in the seventies, 
and essays published in English periodicals in the 
seventies and eighties, with little introduction of 
new matter ; but the collected issue of these various 
utterances in defense of positivism as the one and 
only common-sense philosophy forms a valuable and 
highly readable sequel to the preceding number of 
the series. Having found all other schemes of syn- 
thetic philosophy one-sided and incomplete, because 
they lean too far either toward theology on the one 
hand or toward science on the other, Mr. Harrison 
has, after twenty-five years’ study of Comte’s phil- 
osophy, convinced himself that it offers the one 
satisfying synthesis or harmony of the three great 
concerns of human life — religion, science, and con- 
duct. It alone is “adequate to weld into one 
common life our intellectual, our affective, and our 
active propensities.” Abandoning the pursuit of 
absolute truth, and resisting the fascination of 
metaphysical puzzles, positivism contents itself with 
relative truth, truth as it affects human beings in a 
demonstrable and practical way. While bearing 
some resemblance to pragmatism, it nevertheless 
classes the latter with numerous other “ more or less 
abortive attempts to solve insoluble problems.” 
That the author has chosen a question-begging title 
for his volume is almost too obvious to call for com- 
ment. Positivism is the philosophy of his common- 
sense, just as materialism, or idealism, or Sufism, or 
Manicheism may be the most common-sense phil- 
osophy to another man. The philosophy of one who 
thinks for himself is a part of his very temperament, 
and no man can cordially accept another’s philosophy 
in all its details — any more than Mr. Harrison can 
subscribe to every single article in Comte’s creed. 


Mr. T. W. Higginson has done a work 


re by of filial piety in writing the life of 
worthy. his grandfather Stephen Higginson 
(Houghton). But the book is more than this. As 


the author says in his Apologia: “To have been 
one of the first American shipmasters called on to 
testify before Parliament as to American colonial 
matters; to have been a member of the Continental 
Congress in its closing days; to have been second 
in command during the first effective resistance to 
Shay’s Rebellion ; the first to argue from that peril 
the need of a stronger government; the first to 
suggest that the voices of nine out of the thirteen 
States could make the Confederacy into a Nation; 
the first to organize and equip the American Navy 
under Jefferson’s administration; — these afford 
sufficient ground to justify the writing of any man’s 
memoir.” Stephen Higginson began life as a 
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sailor, but left the sea at an early age and became 
a Boston merchant and one of the leaders among 
the Bostonians of his day. Like his contemporaries 
of the New England Federalists, he was very grave, 
very dignified, with the manner of one who. felt 
that he carried on his shoulders the unstable burden 
of the welfare of “the masses.” Probably no men 
ever took themselves more seriously, since the 
senators of the Early Roman Republic, than did 
these New England worthies. They felt, as clearly 
as did James the First, a divine commission to 
manage the affairs of their less fortunate fellow- 
men. Stephen Higginson was undoubtedly a man 
of sense and insight, but there is hardly ground for 
the implied conclusion that he shaped and directed 
national affairs through Washington and Knox. He 
was very influential in Boston affairs during many 
years, and the book contains valuable side-lights on 
life and social conditions of the time, and on the 
controversies and political bitternesses of the days 
when Federal power had been broken in the country 
at large and was waning in New England. His 
direct share in national affairs, beyond a few months 
of service in the dying Congress, in 1783, was his 
service as Naval Agent at Boston, in which posi- 
tion he did effective work in equipping a part of 
the little navy which the Federalists created during 
their last administration. 


Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill has put 
together a number of papers, con- 
tributed to different periodicals, into 
a volume entitled “ Decisive Battles of the Law” 
(Harper). The author writes with acute legal 
knowledge and abundant information derived from 
painstaking research ; and to these he adds a gift for 
pictorial narrative which suggests a first-rate reporter 
present at the events he describes. The eight 
legal contests selected for study are regarded as 
“decisive” because they affect in greater or less 
degree the history of the United States. They 
range from “The United States vs. Callender: 
a Fight for Freedom of the Press” (1800) to 
“ People vs. Spies et al.: the Chicago Anarchists’ 
case” (1886). The other six describe the trial of 
Burr for treason (1807); the trial of John Brown 
(1859); the Dred Sectt decision (1857); the 
impeachment of President Johnson (1868); the 
Alabama arbitration (1872) ; and the Hayes-Tilden 
Electoral Commission (1877). Of these epoch- 
making crises in the nation’s progress, Mr. Hill 
writes with general candor, with strong convictions, 
but with no unhistoric bitterness. He sympathizes 
with Andrew Johnson as the victim of a political 
persecution which deservedly failed ; he draws from 
the inglorious partisan conclusion of the Electoral 
Commission the comforting thought that it helped 
to abolish carpet-bag government in the South; he 
recognizes Governor Altgeld’s pardon of the im- 
prisoned anarchists as a “legitimate exercise of 
executive discretion”; and he strips from the Dred 
Scott case much of its romantic aspect as the heroic 
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struggle of an abused slave against a cruel master, 
pointing out that “though half a century has elapsed, 
the question as to how the case started, who the 
plaintiff and defendant really were, what forces 
were behind them, and what their motives were, 
have remained uninvestigated, and the complete 
story of this famous lawsuit, largely based upon 
documentary evidence, is here for the first time 
recorded.” These few hints give but a faint idea 
of the contents of an unusually interesting book. 


Prof. Irving Fisher’s work on “The 
Nature of Capital and. Income” 
(Macmillan) is a serious attempt to 
find a philosophical basis for accounting, and thus to 
supply the missing link between practical business 
usages and economic theories. The work ought to 
be of interest both to economists and to accountants, 
but some readers may be discouraged at the outset 
by finding familiar terms used with unfamiliar mean- 
ings. The author takes care to define his terms, 
however, and provides a summary of these defini- 
tions in the form of a glossary; and since he has 
taken the pains to compile elaborate collections of 
definitions (at least of such important terms as 
income and capital) from dictionaries and economic 
writings, one hesitates to take exception to his 
decisions as to the meaning which ought to be at- 
tached to economic terms. Professor Fisher makes 
use of the mathematical method of demonstration 
in his appendices, but leaves the body of the book 
intelligible to almost any careful reader ; and on the 
whole it will conduce to clearer thinking on economic 
subjects. Ethical and public questions have little 
place in this volume ; but there is a sentence about 
stock-watering which is well worth quoting, namely, 
that to say that stock-watering is not wrong as long 
as all the terms and conditions are known “is much 
like saying that lying is not wrong provided every- 
body knows that it is lying ; for a false balance-sheet 
is only one form of a false statement, and, ordinarily, 
a false statement is made with intent to deceive.” 
The book is provided with an unusual multiplicity 
of tables of contents: a “ first summary,” or list of 
parts, a “second summary,” or list of chapters, and 
an “analytical table of contents,” or list of sections ; 
while at the beginning of each part the list of chap- 
ters in that part is conveniently repeated. 


Much pleasant and profitable reading 
is to be found in Mr. Robert Waters’s 
“ Culture by Conversation ” (Dodd). 
Its twenty chapters, with supplemental “ table-talk 
notes” and other miscellanies, give the subject a 
thorough treatment, both theory and practice (rules 
and illustrations) having generous space accorded 
them. The author is evidently in love with his 
subject, and his enthusiasm is contagi One can 
even forgive an occasional affront offered to books, 
and such extreme statements as that “the study of 
books for a specific purpose never yet formed the 
mind of any man,” so pleasantly and convincingly 
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does Mr. Waters present the inestimable advantages 
of cultured conversation. Yet, true though it is 
that conference maketh a ready man, it surely is to 
be remembered that reading maketh a full man; 
and no better proof of this last could be desired 
than the book now before us. Let not its accom- 
plished author kick down the ladder, or this one of 
the ladders, by which he has climbed to the refresh- 
ing uplands of inspiring and well informed dis- 
course. The trend of some of his remarks reminds 
one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s humorous regret that 
his own education had been interrupted by a few 
years of sthooling. A few details might call for 
criticism if s permitted. The inclusion of 
Brookfield among the “Cambridge Apostles” is 
probably erroneous : Brookfield consorted with them, 
but there were twelve without him, as Mr. Waters’s 
own list shows. The apt quotation from Langhorne’s 
“ Life of Plutarch” contains a few inaccuracies, 
according to our edition of the work. But these are 
trifling blemishes on a good and useful and enter- 
taining book. RET Li Rak 
Actuated by a wish to provide a 
practical handbook dealing with the 
construction, theory, and use of the 
microscope, Dr. Spitta, President of the ancient and 
honorable Queckett Microscopical Club of London, 
has written a work entitled “ Microscopy ” (Dutton). 
It is, however, more than a mere handbook, for its 
nearly five hundred pages and fifteen plates make 
up a bulky and somewhat expensive volume. While 
its pages are professedly not technical, they contain 
a very clear and scientific account of the optical 
parts of the instrument and of the scientific principles 
involved in bringing about its present marvellous 
perfection. Modern types of instruments are figured 
and discussed very fully, barring one — the product 
of a firm in this country whose unsurpassed objec- 
tives are distinctively an American achievement. It 
is hardly possible that a work dealing with the per- 
fection of microscope objective could be written in 
America and no mention made of the discoveries 
in this field of practical optics made by the Ameri- 
cans Spencer and Tolles. The author has written 
his book throughout from the standpoint of the user 
of the microscope. It is rich in practical hints which 
will enable the amateur to secure the maximum effi- 
ciency in his use of the instrument, and at the same 
time offers a lucid explanation, couched in as simple 
terms as this highly scientific and technical subject 
will permit, of the principles involved in the con- 
struction and use of the microscope. 


Ten brief sketches and essays, all but 


A handbook of 
the microscope. 


intJeand one of them reprints, make up Mr. 
Gierature. Charles Sears Baldwin’s “ Essays out 
of Hours” (Longmans). Five of these pleasant 


papers appeared originally in “The Contributors’ 
Club” of “The Atlantic,” and, with one that was 
first published in “ Putnam’s,” are the best things 
in the book, or at least the most entertaining. 
Clothed in crisp, choice, sententious language, they 





are real gems in their way. The essay on travel, 
and that entitled “ Not as One that Beateth the Air,” 
yield genuine delight to the reader. Almost equally 
good is a short piece in praise of “ Master Vergil.” 
But who, alas, now reads the “ AZneid,” after having 
once laboriously done it to death in the schoolroom ? 
More pretentious chapters of Mr. Baldwin’s book 
treat of Sterne’s influence on French literature, of 
John Bunyan, and of the genesis of the short story — 
all scholarly and good. But one is a little surprised 
to find the writer’s scholarship permitting such 
blemishes as “unique” in the superlative degree of 
comparison, and “ruck” for the now more polite 
“majority ” or “multitude.” Of course “ruck” has 
a venerable antiquity behind it, and perhaps we 
ought to overcome our squeamishness and applaud 
rather than condemn an author’s heroic attempt to 
reinstate the word in good usage. 


ee or oe That voluminous editor and com- 
> mae mentator, of the middle nineteenth 
of @ Merary We. ontary, the Rev. Robert Aris Will- 
mott, is now best remembered, if remembered at all, 
for his “Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of 
Literature,” which was published in 1851, went into 
a fifth edition in 1860, and had already two years 
before enjoyed the distinction of a fifth German 
edition. Under the abbreviated title, “ Pleasures of 
Literature,” it is now republished by the Putnams, 
with a short biographical and critical introduction 
from the pen of Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe. Willmott’s 
style suggests that of the best seventeenth-century 
prose-writers. It is ornate, and at the same time 
sententious, learned, and occasionally over-weighted 
with scholarly allusion and quotation, but always 
fluent, vivid, gracefully fashioned. To Jeremy 
Taylor, whom he faithfully studied and whose biog- 
raphy he wrote, he appears to owe as much as to 
any one author, though many sentences savor unmis- 
takably of Sir Thomas Browne. Wilmott is strong 
in the classics of Greece, Rome, and his own country, 
and is a writer good for us all to read in this day 
and generation,—a task which is made easy and 
pleasant by this republication of his little master- 
piece. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The “ Essays ive and Suggestive” of John 
Addi Symonds is one of the weightiest of that 
author’s many books. It was first published in 1890, 
and reissued, with revisions, in 1893, the year of the 
author’s death. Both editions have long been out of 
print, and we are glad to note the appearance of a third, 
under the supervision of Mr. Horatio F. Brown. The 
Messrs. Scribner are the American publishers. 
Among the more recent works dealing with the career 
and character of Mary Queen of Scots, few have 
deserved a better reception than the study by Miss 
Florence Maccunn. As her work is of the popular type, 
the author makes no attempt at disc in detail all 
the various problems that rise about the remarkable 
personality of the Seotch queen; her aim is to give a 
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picture of the queen and the woman — vivid, sympa- 
thetic, but truthful. The book first appeared two years 
ago, but has recently been issued in a “second and 
cheaper edition” (Dutton), which is, however, very 
satisfactory both as to presswork and illustrations. 

A new shilling monthly, “The International,” edited 
by Mr. Rodolphe Broda, has been started by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. It seems to be a successor, with a more 
popular appeal, to the defunct “ Independent Review.” 
The editor contributes a sociological review of develop- 
ments all over the world, and his work is supplemented 
by brief contributions from a large number of local cor- 
respondents, and by a group of longer articles written 
by specialists. The publication as a whole stands 
strongly for the interests of social reform, and advo- 
cates numerous practical causes, such as woman 8 
and state interference with the conditions of labor, 
without much regard to their relation to fundamental 
principles. 








NOTES. 


A text-book of “Spanish Correspondence,” by Mr. 
E. S. Harrison, is included among the recent educational 
publications of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

“Romeo and Juliet” is now added by the Messrs. 
Crowell to their “ First Folio ” Shakespeare, as edited by 
the Misses Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 

Robert Ingersoll’s tribute to Abraham Lincoln, an 
interesting bit of shrewd and pathetic characterization, 
is now published in the form of a pretty booklet by the 
John Lane Co. 

Messrs. Charles H. Kerr & Co. publish the second 
volume of Karl Marx’s “Capital,” as edited by Mr. 
Frederick Engel and translated by Mr. Ernest 
Untermann. 

A volume on “Ship Subsidies,” by Mr. Walter T. 
Dunmore, is published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. as one of the “ Hart, Schaffner, and Marx Prize 
Economic Essays.” 

Two new volumes in the “Pocket Library” of 
Messrs. Lo Green, & Co. give us, respectively, 
Mr. Andrew ’s * Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,” 
and “ The Life and Death of Jason,” by William Morris. 

Mr. Alfred Bartlett publishes Thoreau’s essay on 
“Friendship,” extracted from the “Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers,” in the form of a neat booklet, 
nicely fitted for use as a token of the quality whereof 
it discourses. 

A third edition of Mr. Thomas Kirkup’s “ An Inquiry 
into Socialism,” first published in 1890, is sent us by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. It is a small book, 
but more nearly adequate than many a larger one in 
presenting the essentials of its subject. 

That extremely valuable contribution to Shakespear- 
ian scholarship, Dr. D. H. Madden’s “The Diary of 
Master William Silence,” has been reissued in a new 
edition, with an extensive new preface by the author. 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. are the publishers. 

A set of five small volumes appears in the “ Handy 
Information Series” of the Messrs. Crowell. The 
titles are “ How to Play Golf”; a “Handy Book of 
Synonyms”; “ How to Play Chess,” by Miss Charlotte 
Boardman Rogers; “How to Keep Well,” by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson; and a “ Handy Book of Card Games,” 
compiled by Miss Belle M. Walker. 








Important college texts recently published by the 
Macmillan Co. are “ Exercises in Elementary Quantita- 
tive Chemical Analysis,” by Professors A. T. Lincoln 
and J. H. Walton, Jr., and an “Introduction to Hi 
Algebra,” by Professors Maxime Bécher and E. P. R. 
Duval. 

Mr. Richard has written a charming little book 
on “ The Lakes of Northern Italy,” which is now pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. It has many illustrations, 
and is something much better than a mere guide-book — 
although it may serve as such — being the work of an 
accomplished man of letters. 

A second series of Professor Francis G. Peabody’s 
“ Mornings in the College Chapel” is now published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. These short talks 
personal religion are admirable examples of brief and 
effective moralizing, and are well deserving of preserva- 
tion in their present printed form. 

The second volume (1822-25) of the Memoirs of 
Alexandre Dumas, in Mr. E. M. Waller’s translation, is 
now published by the Macmillan Co. The publishers 
also send forth in similar style two other Dumas vol- 
umes — “The Crimes of Urbain Grandier and Others” 
and “ The Crimes of the Borgias and others ” — a grew- 
some pair of holiday books. 

A volume of “ Specimens of Modern English Literary 
Criticism,” edited by Professor William T. Brewster, 
is published by the Macmillan Co. The essays chosen 
are fifteen in number, Dryden and Johnson being the 
only representatives of an earlier century than the nine- 
teenth. Poe’s “The Philosophy of Composition ” is the 
only American example offered. 








LiIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 
[The jollowing list, containing 126 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Drau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Phillips Brooks, 1835-1898: Memories of his Life, with Ex- 
tracts from his Letters and Note-Books. By Alexander V.G. 
Allen. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, pp. 658. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Petrarch: His Life and Times. By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. 
Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 319. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.75 net. 

The Heart of Gambetta. By Francis Laur; authorized 
translation by Violette M. Montagu, with introduction by 
John Macdonald. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 270. John Lane Co. $2.50 net. 

Rembrandt: A Study of his Life and Work. By G. Baldwin 
Brown. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 341. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2. net. 

The Life of Cavour. By Edward Cadogan. With photogravure 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 384. Charles Scribner‘’s Sons. $2. net. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Martha Foote Crow. With 

photogravure portrait, 12mo, pp. 232. “ Modern Poets and 
Christian Teaching.” Eaton & Mains. $1. net. 
George Meredith ; Novelist, Poet, Reformer. By M. Sturge 
Henderson. With photogravure portrait, 12mo, pp. 324. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. 


The American Nation. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New vols.: America as a World Power, 1897-1907, by John H. 


in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 
Macmillan Co. $4.50 net. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by 
A. W. Ward and A.R. Waller. Vol. 1, From the Beginnings 
to the Cycles of Romance. ‘eaadaen gilt top, pp. 561. 
G. P. 
The 


from the Original Italian, and edited, with Prefatory note. 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 317. John Lane Co. 


Character from Dickens. Selected and arranged 
by Charles Welsh. 16mo, pp. #48. Small, Maynard & Co 
. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Silas Marner. By George Eliot; illus. in color, etc., by Hugh 
Thomson. 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 322. Macmillan Co. $2. 
Northanger Abbey. By Jane Austen; illus. in color by 
C.E. Brock. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 206. “ English Idylis.” E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $2. 

Poems of William Collins. Edited by Christopher Stone. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 90. Oxford 
University Press. 

BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Songs after Work. By Louis J. Magee; with Prefatory word 
by Andrew D. White. 16mo, pp. 137. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Boys of the Old Glee Club. By James Whitcomb Riley ; 
illus. in tint by Will Vawter. 8vo. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Rays of Thought. By Josie Dayton Curtiss. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 160. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Publishing House. $1. 


FICTION. 

Letitia: Nursery Corps, U. S. A. By George Madden 
Martin. Illus., 12mo, pp. 206. McClure Co. $1.50. 

Cupid, the Cow-Punch. By Eleanor Gates. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 316. McClure Co. $1.50. 

Broken Off. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 12mo, pp. 400. Bren- 
tano’s. $1.50. 

A Listener in Babel: Being a Series of Imaginary Conversa- 
tions Held at the Close of the Last Century. By Vida D. 
Scudder. 12mo, pp. 322. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

— Clay. By Cosmo Hamilton. 12mo, pp. 326. Brentano’s. 


POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 
The Road. By Jack London. [Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 224. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
A History of Political Eoonomy. By John Kells Ingram. 
New edition ; 12mo, pp. 250. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
The Outlook for the Average Man. By Albert Shaw. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 240. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
ternational Commercial Policies, with Special Reference 
to the United States. By George Mygatt Fisk. 12mo, pp. 288. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
The True Nature of Value. By Rufus Farrington Sprague. 
12mo, pp. 178. University of Chicago Press. $1. net. 
eee Oe Communist Party. By Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. Authorized English translation; 18mo, 
pp. 65. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Chile: Its History and Development, Natural Features, Pro- 
ducts, Commerce and Present Conditions. By G. F. Scott- 
Elliot; with an introduction by Martin Hume. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 357. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. #3. net. 

The Andes and the Amazon: Life and Travelin Peru. By 
C. Reginald Enock. Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 379. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 
The Art of William Blake : His Sketch-Book, Water-Colours, 
Painted Books. By Elisabeth Luther Cary. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., 4to. Moffat, Yard & Co. $3.50 net. 








SCIENCE AND NATURE. 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. Adapted from the 
German of Robert Wiedersheim by W. N. Parker. Third 
edition ; illus., 8vo, pp. 576. Macmillan Co. $3.75 net. 
Some Nature Biographies: Plant, Insect, Marine, Mineral. 
By John J. Ward. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 307. John Lane 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Life: The Habits and Life Cycles of the Known 
Mosquitoes of the United States, Methods for their Control, 
and Keys for Easy Identification of the Species in their Vari- 
ous Stages. Based on the Investigations of the late James 
William Dupree, and upon Original Observations by Evelyn 
Groesbeeck Mitchell. Illus., 8vo, pp. 281. G. P. Putnam’s 


Burkett. Tus. in color, etc., 4to, pp. 297. Ginn & Co. $3.50 net. 
The Conquest of Cancer: A Plan of Campaign. By C. W 
Saleeby. 8vo, pp. 361. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Magic Casements: A Second Fairy Book. Edited by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 477. McClure Co. $1.50. 

Dan Beard’s Animal Book and Camp-fire Stories. By Dan 
Beard; illus. in color, etc., by the author. 12mo, pp. 538. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.60 net. 

Christmas. Edited by Robert Haven Schauffler. 12mo, pp. 325. 
“Our American Holidays.” Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Illus. by Helen Stratton. 
12mo, pp. 440. Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. 

Brown: A Story of Waterloo Year. By Dorothea Moore. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 214. Eaton & Mains. 


RELIGION. 

Ancient Egypt. the Light of the World: A Work of Recla- 
mation and Restitution in Twelve Books. By Gerald Massey. 
Limited edition; in 2 vols., large 8vo. E.P.Dutton & Co. 
$12. net. 

Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Caspar 
René Gregory. 8vo, pp. 539. ‘International Theological 
Library.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible: The Books of the Bible, with 
Three Books of the Apocrpha. Edited, with introductions 
and notes, by Richard G. Moulton. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 1733. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Ripening of Life, and Others Essays. By 

William V. Kelley. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 442. Eaton & Mains. 


logical Library.”” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

New Theology Sermons. By R. J. Campbell. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 294. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Messages of Jesus according to the Gospel of 
John. By James Stevenson Riggs. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 374. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Life’s Eventide. By Robert P. Downes. 12mo, pp. 207. Eaton 
& Mains. $1. net. 

Christianity and the Social Order. By R. J. Campbell. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 285. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Missionary and His Critics. By James L. Barton. New 
edition ; 12mo, pp. 236. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Fifty-Two Memory Hymns. Selected by Bishop Henry 
White Warren. 12mo. Jennings &Graham. 50 cts. net. 

Studies in the Early Church. By Charles H. Morgan, T. E. 
Taylor, and S. Farl Taylor. Revised edition; with map, 8vo, 
pp. 268. Jennings & Graham. 75 cts. 

The Infinite Affection. By Charles 8. Macfarland. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 174. New York; The Pilgrim Press. $1. net. 
Stepping-Stones to Heaven. By C. L. Brewer. 16mo, pp.81. 

Chicago: To-Morrow Publishing Co. 50 cts. 

Christ in the Old Testament: Being Short Readings on 
Some Messianic Passages. ByB.W.Randolph; with an intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Salisbury. 12mo, pp. 216. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Christian Religion: Its Meaning and Proof. By J. 
Scott Lidgett. Large 8vo. pp. 516. Eaton & Mains. $2.50 net. 

Mornings in the College Chapel, Second Series. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 234. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
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The Morning Hour of American By | Handbook of Composition. By Edwin C: Woolley. 1émo., 
Albert L. Vail. 12mo, pp. 477. Philadelphia: American pp. 239. D.C. Heath & Co. 80 cts. 
Baptist Pu Society. $1.25. ’s Pocket Classics. New vols.: Sheridan’s Plays, 


The Life That Now Is. By Harmon Howard Rice. 12mo, 
pp. 178. Eaton & Mains. $1. net. 

The Sunday-Schocl Teacher’s Bible. Edited by H. T. 
Musselman. 16mo, pp. 150. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 40 cts. 

The Dharma, the Religion of Enlightenment: An Exposition 
of Buddhism. By Paul Carus. With frontispiece, 24mo, 

. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Paper. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 
Suggestion in Education. By M. W. Keating. 8vo, uncut, 
Pp. 202. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 
Development and Education. By M.V.O’Shea. 
- Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


gilt top, pp. 208. Ginn & Co. 
Theories of Style, with Especial Reference to Prose Composi- 
tion. Essays, Excerpts, and Translations arranged and 
adapted by Lane Cooper. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 460. Macmillan 
Co. $1.10 net. 
Correspondence. By E.S. Harrison. 12mo, pp. 157. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 
A Student’s History of Greece. By J. B. Bury; edited by 
ap eee Kimball. I[lus., 12mo, pp. 377. Macmillan Co, 
-10 net. 
A Text-Book in Physics for Secondary Schools. By William 
N. Mumper. Illus.,12mo, pp. 411. American Book Co, $1.20. 
Specimens of Modern English Literary Criticism. 
Chosen and edited by William T. Brewster. 12mo, 
pp. 379. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 
eB By J. H. Tanner. 8vo, pp. 298. Ameri- 
can Book Co. $1. 
Zoélogy: An Elementary Text-book. By Alvin 
Davison. Illus., 12mo, pp. 368. American Book Co. $1. 
The World’s Commercial Products: A Descriptive Account 
of the Economic Plants of the World and their Commercial 
Uses. By W.G. Freeman, 8. E. Chandler, and others. Illus., 
4to, pp. 391. Ginn & Co. $8.50 net. 
Tne New Method for Caesar. By Franklin H. Potter. 
12mo, pp. 31. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Explorers and Founders of America. By Anna E. Foote 
and Avery W. Skinner. [lius., 12mo, pp. 310. American 
Book Co. 60 cts. 
of Children. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 144. American Book Co. 40 cts. 


's Adventures . Adapted by Margaret 

N. Haight. [lus., 12mo, pp. 131. Americ Book Co. 365 cts. 

A Student’s By Arthur Kenyon 

Rogers. New edition, revised; con gilt top, pp. 511. 
Macmillan Co. §2. net. 


First Book in Latin. By Alexander J. Inglis and Virgil 
Prettyman. Second edition; 12mo, pp. 301. Macmillan Co. 
90 cts. net. 

The Sounds of the French Language: Their Formation, 
Combination, and Representation. By Paul Passy; trans. 
by D. L. Savory and D. Jones. 12mo, pp. 134. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 
Introduction to Rhetoric: Lessons in Phraseology, Punc- 
tuation, and Sentence Structure. By Helen J. Robins and 


Grammar and Reader. By J. 8. Carlson. 
Pp. 277. Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co. , 
Written and Oral Composition. By Martin W. Sampson 
and Ernest O. Holland. 12mo, pp. 293. American Book Co. 
Animal Fables from the Dark Continent. By A. O. Stafford. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 128. American Book Co. 
from Poe. Edited by J. Montgomery Gambrill. 
With portrait, 16mo, pp. 200. Ginn &'Co. 30 cts. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and Other Poems. Edited by 
Julian W. Abernethy. With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 156. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 25 cts. 
Selections from Byron. Edited by Samuel M. Tucker. 
Tilus., 16mo, pp. 101. Ginn & Co. 2 cts. 
Select Poems of Tennyson. Edited by Archibald Mac- 
Mechan. With portrait, 24mo, pp. 289. “* Belles-Lettres 
Series.” D.C. Heath & Co. 60 cts. 





edited by Will David Howe; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
edited by Alfred Ainger; Stevenson’s The Master of Ballan- 
trae. Each 24mo. Macmillan Co. Per vol., 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Art of Landscape Gardening. By Humphry Repton; 
revised and edited by John Nolen. Illus. in color, etc., large 
8vo, pp. 252. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $8. net. 


Jelliffe. 8vo, pp. 415. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.50 net. 

Some Neglected Aspects of War. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
together with the Power that Makes for Peace, by Henry 8. 
Pritchett; and The Capture of Private Property at Sea, by 
Julian 8. Corbett. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 198. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The Science of Ethics. By Leslie Stephen. New revised 
edition ; 8vo, gilt top, pp. 444. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Practical Farming. By W. F. Massey. 12mo, pp. 323. Outing 
Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 

Men Who Sell Things: Observations and Experiences of 
Over Twenty Years as Travelling Salesman, European Buyer, 
Salesmanager, Employer. By Walter D. Moody. 12mo, 
pp. 295. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

The Book of the Child: An Attempt to Set Down What is in 
the Mind of Children. By Frederick Douglas How. 16mo, 
gilt edges, pp. 189. E. P. Dutton & Co. Leather, $1.25 net. 

Letters to American Boys. By William H. Carruth. 12mo, 
gilt top. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 80 cts. net. 

Thoughts on Business. By Waldo Pondray Warren. 12mo, 
pp. 287. Forbes & Co. $1.25. - 

101 Oyster Recipes and 101 Desserts. Compiled by May 
E. Southworth. Each 12mo. Paul Elder & Co. Per vol., 
paper, 50 cts. net. 

America Was New. By Tudor Jenks. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 314. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Bibliographique de la Littérature Francaise, 

de 1800 & 1906. Par Hugo P. Thieme. Large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 510. Paris: H. Welter. 

Women and the Race. By Gordon Hart. 12mo, pp. 264. 
Westwood, Mass.: Ariel Press. $1. 

The Soul Market, with which is included The Heart of 
Things. By Olive Christian Malvery. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 320. 
McClure Co. 

“Dame Curteey’s” Book of Novel Entertainments for 
Every Day in the Year. By Ellye Howell Glover. [llus., 
16mo, pp. 269. A.C. McClurg &Co. $1. net. 

The American Press Humorists’ Book. Edited by Frank 
Thompscn Searight. ‘ Bill’”” Nye Monument edition; illus., 
4to. Angeles: Published by the author. 

By H. Drinkwater. 18mo, pp. 138. Mac- 

Ready Made Speeches. By George Hapgood. 16mo, pp. 186. 
Penn Publishing Co. 50 cts. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress and of the Superin- 
tendent of the Library Building and Grounds, for the year 
ending June 30, 1907, Illus., large 8vo, pp. 167. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 

Abe Martin’s Almanack. By Kin Hubbard. Illus., 12mo. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

The Hook: Ite Application to Others and to Ourselves. By 
L. J. Bridgman. Illus.,2¢4mo. Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cts. 

The Ideal Nurse. By Mrs. Josie Curtiss. 12mo, pp. 15. 
Elgin, Il.: Brethren Publishing House. Paper, 10 cts. 

Garden and Farm Almanac, 1908. Compiled by Claude H- 
Miller. Illus., 12mo, pp. 160. Doubleday, Page & Co. Paper, 
25 cts. 

















FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 








STORY-WRITERS, pany my Historians, Poets — Do 
honest criticism of your 
parrapeavoenpremwry =< 058 Te — Agabes = xgerpergne wd mn ~ 
Such said George William Curtis, is ‘‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHOICE 
FRENGH French Calendars 
FOR 1908 
1 the 
amo orwen | xi cay eating tm 
FOREIGN toc 800. Oc. 76e., $1.00, 61.28 and 
BOOKS tor A tit of foreign wie wf os 
when requested ; complete 
catalogues if desired” 








VOLUME SEVEN 
OF THE OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


— Nos. 151 to 175 inclusive, is now ready. It 
contains leaflets on the early history of Massachusetts 
and of Boston. 
Price per Volume, $1.50 
The leaflets are also sold singly; price, 5 cents each. 
Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





Two MORAL EDUCATION 
By Edward Howard Griggs. $1.60 net. 
GREAT CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
BOOKS By Otto Pfleiderer. $1.50 net. 


B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New York 














The Study-Guide Series 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: The of Ivanhoe; A 
Guide to Syntax; The Study of Four I lis of the King, 
college requirements. 


ADVANCED AND CRITICAL By ah The 
of Esmond; The Creative Art of 
tion; second edition ready. Study of Idylls of the King, full 








WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the 





8. Competent beohmen to price lists and collect 
books. 

All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., “sii... 





33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 











JUST PUBLISHED 


In « limited, privately-printed, signed, and 
numbered edition. The fourth volume of 


EVANS’ 
AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


issues of the ‘printing-press 


United States. of America 
FROM 1639-1620, A. D. 
Vol. 1, 1639-1729, pp. xvi-446, 4to 
Vol. 2, 1730-17650, pp. xvi-448, 4to. 
Vol. 3, 1761-1764, pp. xvi- 446, 4to. 
Vol. 4, 1766-1773, pp. xvi-440, 4to. 
The volumes in continuation will be published at 
annual intervals. Each volume contains full titles, 
imprints, collations, auction values, biographical 
bibliographical notes, author-index, classified 
subject-index, and index of printers and publishers. 
PRICE, BOUND IN CRIMSON BUCKRAM 
FULL GILT, EXTRA, $15. PER VOLUME 


May be ordered direct or through agent from 


CHARLES EVANS 


1046 PRATT AVENUE, ROGERS PARK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, VU. S. A. 
































Librartans 


Will find it to their advan- 
tage to send us their Book 
Orders, because of our 
large and complete stock 
of books covering all 
branches of literature, and 
our extensive experience 
in handling orders from 
Public Libraries, 
School, College, and 
Gniversity Libraries 


We are prepared to offer 
the promptest service com- 
bined with the highest de- 
gree of efficiency, and the 
most satisfactory prices. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
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